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Photograph: Reproduced from Susan B. Anthony and Ida Husted Harper, 
eds., History of Woman Suffrage (Rochester, 1902), 1042. 


In the *70's I went to Terre Haute a bride from the home 
of my childhood and a large family and was very lonely. 
Finally to occupy my time I began to reply to various things 
that appeared in the Saturday Evening Mail, signing my an- 
swers “Mrs. John Smith”. Mr. Perry S. Westfall, its editor, pub- 
lisbed them for some time and at last to find the author 
addressed a note to this name and bad it put in the list of 
“advertised letters”. Mr. Will Arnold, who was at that time 
in the post office and a frequent visitor at our home, suspected 
that I was “Mrs. John Smith’; so be spoke to my husband, who 
was in total ignorance regarding it but said be would show 
me the letter. He did so and I went to see Mr. Westfall. He 
wanted me to contribute regularly and offered a small com- 
pensation. My husband was willing I should write, as it 
seemed to amuse me, but said I must not accept any money. 
This was the attitude of most husbands in that day. 

I informed Mr. Westfall that I would accept bis proposition, 
including the pay! 


This is the opening of a June 1915 letter from Ida Husted Harper ac- 
companying the presentation of scrapbooks to the Emeline Fairbanks Li- 
brary in Terre Haute, Indiana. These scrapbooks contained articles Harper 
had written for Terre Haute newspapers between the years 1878 and 1890. 
The letter and these scrapbooks were a kind of homecoming for Harper. 
In sending these scrapbooks home to Terre Haute, Harper sent an impor- 
tant part of herself, in one sense the best part. It was the part which gave 
shape and direction to her future. That future turned out to be important 
and illustrious. ' 

Harper left Terre Haute in 1890. Her career as a journalist and suffra- 
gist took her across the nation and across oceans. She served as a publi- 
cist for the National Woman's Suffrage Association first in California and, 
later, as the head of the Leslie Bureau of Suffrage Education. For two years, 
1897-1898, she lived with Susan B. Anthony. There she sifted through a 
mountain of Anthony's correspondence, speeches, and journals, organiz- 
ing it into what would be a three-volume biography, The Life and Work 
of Susan B. Anthony (1898, 1908). She also served as co-editor with An- 
thony of volume IV of the monumental History of Woman Suffrage (1902). 
(She edited alone the final two volumes of this indispensible compendium, 
volumes V and VI being published in 1922.) She traveled widely in the 
United States, lecturing and writing for the woman's suffrage cause. Be- 
tween the years 1899 and 1914, as delegate, speaker, and journalist, she 
attended a total of seven meetings of the International Council of Women 
and the International Suffrage Alliance. These meetings took place in most 
of the capitals of Europe: London, Budapest, Copenhagen, Paris, The 
Hague, and Rome. Harper's work and reputation by 1915 was truly inter- 
national in scope. 


In the letter accompanying the scrapbooks, Harper goes on to say how 
the love of writing developed during her years in Terre Haute. Reading 
the columns she wrote in the 1870s and 1880s the reader can feel this 
love of craft coming through. The columns reveal a person who has found 
her vocation in life. But it was not all smooth and simple. As noted in 
her letter, Harper ran into some opposition at home in regard to being 
paid for her work. Also, many of the columns are a commentary on the 
problems of being a wife, a mother, and a journalist. But these problems 
and concerns do not mask her true feelings—she loves her chosen profes- 
sion. Harper's energy, humor, dedication, common-sense logic, high ideals 
and hopes, and capacity for long hours of hard work took her to the 
highest circles of power and prestige in the American and International 
woman's movement. These qualities are fully evident in her Terre Haute 
writings. Terre Haute was fortunate to have had Harper for nearly twenty 
years. 


We omen born around the time of the Civil War were raised in an era 
of blossoming opportunities such as their mothers and grandmothers could 
not have dreamed. At first thought this might not be apparent. The Civil 
War threw men into the maw of battle and the media of the day (press, 
pulpit, and theater) processed the gore of those battles into images of male 
heroism and courage. The contributions of women to the Civil War went 
largely unnoticed. Their work on the homefront, as a part of the U. S. 
Sanitary Commission, and in the army corps of nurses was not fully 
appreciated. 

Following the blood of war was the blood of politics. Reconstruction 
is characterized by historians as a complex and confusing mix of political 
idealism and political partisanship. Women were excluded from this arena. 
Attempts in 1869 to include women under the provisions of the Fifteenth 
Amendment to the U. S. Constitution, the amendment which extended 
the right to vote to black males formerly held in slavery, failed. 

And economically the age does not appear particularly open to the skills 
and ambitions of women. The industrial revolution in America was ratch- 
eting into a higher gear. Along with concentrating on military heroes and 
male politics-as-usual, the newspapers of the day were telling the story 
of the rise of industrial empires and the creation of great personal for- 
tunes. These empires and fortunes were the work of “‘Robber Barons” 
or “*Captains of Industry.’ How their methods and achievements should 
be interpreted and evaluated has long been a source of division among 
historians. What is not at issue is the gender of the individuals who played 
such a major role in moving America from an agricultural to an industrial 
society. 

But Ida Husted Harper, born in Fairfield, Indiana, on February 15, 1851, 
understood and took advantage of circumstances masked by these male- 
dominated developments. Writing in the Saturday Evening Mail on June 
7, 1879, in a column titled, ‘‘We And Our Grandmothers,” she challenges 
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those who hold the view that earlier generations of women were superior 
to those of the present. Harper will have none of it: '“'But how foolish 
it is to compare those grandmothers who, for the most part, lived upon 
farms or in pioneer settlements, with the [female] residents of our cities 
and large towns.” Harper is adamant on the point that the circumstances 
of women's lives have changed radically and that women have as well, 
Some in society, especially men, may not understand these changes but 
they are real nonetheless. 

These changing realities are there to be seen. Women are in school— 
elementary, high school, and, increasingly, college. Women are holding 
down jobs in factories and professions that did not exist in earlier days. 
And women working in the home are being aided in their tasks by the 
expanding industrial merchant economy and through a growing knowl- 
edge of domestic science. The availability of servants in the home has also 
changed the household duties of a large number of middle-class women. 

Harper personally participated in all of these changes. After graduating 
with the first class from Muncie High School in 1868, she attended one 
year of college at Indiana University. Her high school diploma put her 
in an elite but fast growing group. It is estimated that 9,000 girls finished 
high school in 1870. By 1900 this figure had leaped to 57,000. Signifi- 
cantly, the figures for boys in the corresponding years were 7,000 and 
38,000. In college, Harper was part of the pioneer group of women seek- 
ing higher education in state universities. By 1900, forty percent of all 
college graduates were women. 

During the 1870-71 school year Harper was principal and teacher in 
Peru, Indiana. Again she was part of a wave of change taking place in so- 
ciety. Between 1860 and 1880 the percent of the nation's women teachers 
increased from twenty-five percent to sixty percent. Harper's career as 
a teacher was only one year in duration. But this year of paid employ- 
ment provided her with an experience she would often draw upon in her 
writings. For example, the second column she wrote for the Saturday Eve- 
ning Mail, February 1, 1873, included the following: 


Before I was married people could not understand why I 
taught school. They would not have wondered could they have 
known the solid enjoyment I experienced every four weeks 
when I went to the bank, not timidly and reluctantly as I used 
to approach my father on a similar errand but proudly and 
fearlessly as much to say, “‘You have eighty dollars of my 
money, I will take it, if you please.” 


The article is titled, "The Money Question From A Woman's Stand Point.” 
It is an issue Harper confronted regularly over the next eighteen years. 

In the seemingly conventional and staid surroundings of the home, 
Harper and others were also observing and promoting change. Prior to 
the Civil War, Catherine Beecher had advocated an education and train- 
ing for housewives equal to that of a lawyer and a doctor. She called for 
a domestic science which would guide and govern household tasks ranging 
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from recipes to ventilation. This “science” would emphasize efficiency 
and the creation of harmony in the home. Science and efficiency in re- 
gard to housework appealed to Harper ideologically and practically. Pro- 
gress was one of her watchwords and the positive role of science in the 
march of humanity to ever higher levels of civilization was not questioned. 

On practical grounds, Harper championed efficiency in household 
labors. She wrote often of her full daily schedule and the problems of pur- 
suing a career in journalism while meeting the demands of the homemaker 
role. This juggling act performed by women working outside the home 
demanded organization. Harper never rejected the home as ‘‘woman’s 
sphere,” but she repeatedly emphasized Beecher’s vision of how work in 
the home should be conducted. The women of the past had struggled 
with the open fireplace, the swinging ‘‘cranes,’ and the three-legged 
“spiders.” The modern kitchen, Harper wrote in the '“Woman's Depart- 
ment” of the Locomotive Firemen's Magazine for August, 1884, is 
equipped with a cookstove, hot and cold water reservoirs, sinks, and 
roomy cupboards. Properly equipped "the home should be conducted 
just as the shop, the store and the office, with the wife the manager or 
superintendent and as many assistants as are necessary to do the work.” 

In July, 1885, in the same publication, she extends this analysis to its 
logical conclusion. In a piece titled, **Co-Operative Housekeeping,’ she 
describes the sweeping changes which have transformed home labor and 
production. She mentions such things as manufactured cloth, commer- 
cial dairies, and retail butcher shops. Projecting from this she foresees the 
advent of family laundries, commercial sewing shops, bread deliveries, 
and common kitchens preparing meals for half a dozen families at a time. 
These developments will not leave women idle, ‘‘but only allow her lei- 
sure for other kinds of work quite as congenial and fully as necessary to 
the welfare of mankind.” 

Harper's vision of “‘Co-Operative Housekeeping’ was just that— a vi- 
sion. She knew “the welfare of mankind” could not wait upon this par- 
ticular vision. From the beginning, the Terre Haute writings reveal Ida 
Husted Harper as a woman dedicated to active reform. These are reforms 
which will bring visions down to earth, into homes, communities, and 
nations. Women are to play a large role in these reforms and primary 
among these will be votes for women. 


Woman suffrage was very much on “Mrs. John Smith's” mind when 
she burst on the Terre Haute scene in a letter to the Saturday Evening 
Mail on December 7, 1872. (Harper wrote seventeen articles for the Satur- 
day Evening Mail under the pen name “Mrs. John Smith”) Over the 
course of her Terre Haute career Harper would examine and comment 
on subjects ranging from baseball to funerals. (A total of 390 articles have 
been collected and indexed in the Ida Husted Harper Terre Haute Collec- 
tion. Many of the articles deal with two and three separate subjects.) But 
Harper's very first column is a prophetic priming of the engine of her 
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idealism and destiny. In it she answers a “Town Talk” column in the Mail 
belittling Woman's Rights. Or, as Harper characterizes it: “Having raged 
war upon lying, stealing, gambling, prostitution and Darwinism, he [Town 
Talk] was now ready to finish up the catalogue of sins by attacking Woman's 
Rights.” Town Talk, it turns out, was “puzzled” over the fact that a re- 
cent “call” in Terre Haute to hold a woman's rights meeting resulted in 
a mixed reception from the women themselves. He goes on to assume 
that a majority of women in Terre Haute do not support woman suffrage. 

Harper answers these assertions with sarcasm, logic, and challenges— 
staples in her writing over the years to come. She admits to sincere oppo- 
sition on the part of some women, noting: “I never knew of any great 
movement among men where there was no opposition, and why should 
we expect it to be different among women?” She readily admits that un- 
der pressure to conform to male wishes and attitudes some women may 
deny support for woman suffrage. But Harper proposes that Town Talk 
or doubting males try an experiment, “let him pretend to his lady acquain- 
tances that he is in favor of Woman's Rights, and see if he doesn't find 
all agree with him.” 

The young Harper concludes on a personal, low note, coupled with 
a ringing proclamation: 


[Town Talk] we know. . .you are growing old; that you have 
no wife and not a competent judge of womankind. . . in con- 
clusion, let me tell you that we, women, do not ask the ballot 
on the ground of our goodness, intelligence, morality or any 
other quality. We claim it as an abstract Right, and as such, 
we mean to have it. 


The slur on Town Talk’s age and marital status might be explained by 
the indiscretions of what Harper called the ‘‘rashness of youth.” But the 
claim for the ballot as an "abstract Right” is a reasoned pronouncement 
drawing upon a stance suffragists had taken at least since the 1848 Seneca 
Falls Convention, the first woman’s rights meeting held in the United States. 
Harper’s position was based on the natural rights argument embodied in 
the Declaration of Independence. At Seneca Falls, a ‘‘Declaration of Sen- 
timents”” was issued. This document included a paraphrase of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, e.g., ‘‘We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
that all men and women are created equal. . .” (Emphasis added.) Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton was a prime mover behind this first convention and in the 
writing of the Declaration. 

In 1850, Stanton teamed up with Susan B. Anthony and the two con- 
tinued to work as friends and reformers up until Stanton’s death in 1902. 
The years they worked together in the organized woman’s rights move- 
ment exceed the century mark. Through these years, the bedrock philos- 
ophy underpinning their struggles was a belief in women as individuals 
and women as citizens. In both respects, women were identical with men. 
They recognized that women were different from men; they were femi- 
nine. But this fact did not alter their rights and duties and the imperative 
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as human beings to seek individual happiness and development. These 
ideas represent the “abstract Right” Harper claims so forthrightly in her 
reply to Town Talk. 

The historian Aileen Kraditor has termed this natural rights stance the 
suffragist's “argument from justice.’ During the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century , the woman suffrage movement, and Harper with the 
movement, started to shift away from this philosophical stance. The shift 
was in the direction of what Kraditor calls the "argument from expe- 
diency.” Expediency included those rationales which supported woman's 
rights and suffrage on the basis of how reforms initiated and supported 
by women would aid society. 

This growing reliance upon the expediency argument can be seen in 
many of Harper's Terre Haute writings on reform. An example from a 
Saturday Evening Mail column in 1884 reflects this. Commenting on the 
“cry, over all the country, for the best men to assume control of politics 
to rescue it from its fallen condition,’ Harper calls attention to a ‘‘vast 
reserve force which is waiting to be called. . the women of the coun- 
try?” Forgotten is the vote as an “abstract Right. Women should be granted 
the vote because “she purified, elevated and made a success of every work 
she has ever undertaken, . . .she must do the same in politics.” 

In working for reforms on the state and local levels, Harper found that 
abstractions such as prayer and justice were no substitute for votes. The 
"true woman” was advised to trust in prayer and shun the vote as cor- 
rupting to woman's nature. In Harper's view, this fell short of what was 
needed. Commenting on an 1883 Women's Christian Temperance Union 
prayer vigil at the state legislature, she notes sardonically, "All things are 
possible with the Lord, but in matters pertaining to the Legislature, it is 
safer to put your trust in the Lobby.” 

Local issues taught similar lessons. In 1879, Harper wrote in the Mail: 
“Terre Haute is redeemed.” The redemption came in the form of the open- 
ing of a public library. With a characteristically humorous swipe at Terre 
Haute's misplaced vanity, she noted, 


Hereafter when our citizens, expanding with pride, declare 
that we have the largest brewery in the United States and the 
most extensive distillery in the world, let them not forget to 
add that we have also a Public Library. 


Harper was deeply involved in the effort supporting a public library. 
She would mention this campaign a number of times in her columns over 
the years. In 1885, she reviewed her role in this project. Harper details 
how she solicited subscriptions to pay for the books, collected signatures 
on a petition for a tax levy, and generally mobilized support, including 
the nailing up of posters favoring the issue. After these exertions, Harper 
acidly notes, “although a tax-payer I was not allowed to go the next day 
and deposit my little “Yes” in the ballot box. It would have been so un- 
womanly, you know.” 


It was just this kind of practical political experience which led Harper 
and other suffragists almost imperceptively to embrace the “argument from 
expediency” concurrently with the “argument from justice.” Political lob- 
bies and the franchise are needed if women, in their wisdom and con- 
cern for society, are to play a progressive and decisive role in the political 
process. The justice argument was unassailable in terms of natural rights 
ideals and logic. But ideals and abstractions unrealized had little effect 
on realities such as the liquor interests in the state legislature and politi- 
cal resistance to public libraries in Terre Haute. Votes for women could 
make the difference in these and the many other problems pressing the 
nation. 

Is it “unwomanly”” to deposit a “little “Yes’’’ in ballot boxes in support 
of civilization and in opposition to corruption and decadence? Far from 
it, would be Harper and suffragists’ answer. The argument from expediency 
took as its base of authority not equalitarian, abstract ideals, but rather 
the popularly ascribed characteristics of the “true woman’’—the good- 
ness of the mother, the intelligence of the wife who creates the comfort 
and order of the home, and high-minded morality of the church lady. 
Historians generally agree that the argument from expediency played a 
major role in widening the base of support for the suffrage movement 
and the ultimate success of that movement. Ida Husted Harper was a part 
of this as she was a part of so much else. The irony in this, of course, 
is that the special qualities upon which expediency is grounded—female 
goodness, intelligence, morality —are those which the young “Mrs. John 
Smith” had dismissed with such bravado in her reply to Town Talk in 1872. 


Woman's suffrage would be the primary focus of Harper's life and work 
after she left Terre Haute in 1890. The details surrounding her February 
divorce from Thomas Harper are not known. In the June, 1890, Locomo- 
tive Firemen's Magazine, Harper had this comment on women's personal 
marital problems: ‘‘There is a sacredness about domestic troubles upon 
which even closest friends cannot intrude, but each woman must be left 
to bear them as best she may. . ..” We need to remind ourselves that this 
was an era when confession as therapy was not in vogue. Harper's “A 
Woman's Opinions” columns and *“Woman's Department” contributions 
over some twenty years made her a highly visible public figure. But the 
private Harper, her personal happiness and sorrow, is not so readily avail- 
able. Nevertheless, this voluminous public record of her thoughts on such 
a wide variety of subjects does provide the reader with a sense of Harper 
the person as contrasted with Harper the public journalist and suffragist. 

She was a woman most of us would have liked. We can say with full 
assurance that she was an intelligent and witty companion. Along with 
intelligence and humor, there was a fierce independence displayed in her 
writing. This part of her personality may sometimes have shaded into self- 
righteousness. It was this ““strong-minded” individuality for which she 
and other women reformers of the day were so often criticized. It was 
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a strength in Harper, but this element was softened by her sentimentality 
on such subjects as the changing seasons of the year, the pitfalls of a pic- 
nic outing, the aesthetic pleasure of a parlor decorated to perfection, or 
deeply felt emotions on the passing of loved ones. 

As a mother, before popular psychology created the bloodless term “role 
model,” Harper inspired in her daughter, Winnifred, a love of learning. 
Winnifred attended May Wright Sewall's Classical Girls School in Indi- 
anapolis. She went on to college at Stanford and Harper attended classes 
at that school while her daughter was enrolled. Her example appears to 
have inculcated in her daughter a love of writing. Winnifred chose her 
mother's profession of journalism as her own. 

And finally, Harper showed an unbounded empathy for women: for the 
plain hard work they did in homes almost every day of their lives and 
for their anxieties, real and imagined. She was understanding about 
women's hesitancy to live and contribute in a larger world that had been 
forbiddingly labeled male. Her '“Woman's Department” column in the 
Locomotive Firemen's Magazine expresses this empathy again and again. 
Harper may sometimes fail to comprehend the true economic conditions 
of her readers, but she is aware of their thoughts and feelings. To the 
women who wrote to her column (the number was up to fifty a month 
by the 1890s) she is reassuring and supportive. She knows how busy they 
are and how difficult it is for them to submit something for publication. 
Many have not had much in the way of an education. Harper patiently 
and repeatedly advises them on form, spelling, punctuation. With good 
humor, she cajoles, implores, and demands that they write about them- 
selves and not simply announcements of good will toward the male 
Brotherhoods and their activities. She wants to hear about their daily tasks 
and their views on home, husband, and children. This is what you know 
better than others; this is important, Harper tells them. 

But Harper the reformer is never far away. She also insists that women 
should expand the sphere of their lives beyond the home: Make leisure 
for yourself, educate yourself to the wider world by reading a daily news- 
paper, educate your daughters and prepare them for paid employment. 
This advice shows Harper's pride and confidence in women as women. 
It is an assertion of their humanity and potential. 

Some might say that Ida Husted Harper's own life, career, and accom- 
plishments are a testimony to the soundness of this advice and these views. 


Gary W. Daily 
Department of History 
Indiana State University 
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The Ida Husted Harper Terre Haute Collection 


This collection contains the Saturday Evening Mail, Terre Haute Daily 
News, and Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine articles written by Ida Husted 
Harper over the years 1872-1894. It is a collection of major importance. 
Together with the Harper materials in the Huntington Library, San Mar- 
ino, California, and the Library of Congress, scholars can now study 
the work of Harper over the full sweep of her career as a journalist and 
suffragist. It was a career of over fifty years in length. This collection 
contains the articles which document the first two decades of that half- 
century journey and struggle. 


Harper lived in Terre Haute from 1871 to 1890. She continued to con- 
tribute to the Locomotive Firemen's Magazine, which was based in Terre 
Haute and edited by Eugene V. Debs, until 1894. Many of the articles 
in this collection were a part of scrapbooks presented to the library by 
Ida Husted Harper in 1915. In deteriorating condition, the scrapbooks’ 
contents were photocopied and the original articles discarded. The li- 
brary was left with an interesting, but incomplete and not very useful 
collection of randomly collected, undated, and unindexed documents. 
Thanks to an Indiana Heritage Research Grant and the Vigo County Pub- 
lic Library, this situation has now been corrected. 


Historians are in debt to Susan J. Debler, Vigo County Public Library 
archivist, and those who worked under her direction, Marilyn Bisch, 
Mary Margaret lacoli, Amy Martin, and Nancy Sherrill. They have 
returned to the primary sources, searching out and reproducing new 
copies of the Harper Terre Haute writings. Included in this collection 
are the first seventeen articles Harper published under the pseudonym 
“Mrs. John Smith.” Ida Husted Harper's Terre Haute articles are now 
dated, indexed, and protected. This constitutes a major project in 
scholarship and preservation. It has been carried out in a highly profes- 
sional manner. 


Historians cannot do their work without documents—nor without ar- 
chivists and librarians. 


Supported by an 


lrdiare Heritage Research Grant 
A joint effort of the Indiana Historical Society & 
and the Indiana Committee for the Humanities 


COMMUNITY ARCHIVES COLLECTION 


Vigo County Public Library 


The Community Archives collection at the Vigo County Public Library contains original 
sources that document the lives and contributions of local individuals or the 
development and activities of local organizations and corporations. The purpose of the 
Archives is to collect, preserve, and make accessible material which records the history 
of Terre Haute and Vigo County. 


Some examples of primary source documents which the Archives collects include: 
personal letters or diaries which document local or national historical events; 
photographs of local individuals or organizations; photographs of local buildings, 
scenes, or events; blueprints and maps; business ledger books and records; church 
and school records; local clubs” and organizations” records (such as, minutes to 
meetings, financial records, publicity scrapbooks, etc.) 


All time periods in history are represented in the Community Archives, from the earliest 
settlers to contemporary residents. The goal of the Archives is to collect now material 
which will be historically significant in the future. All materials donated to the Community 
Archives are given as unrestricted gifts to the library and will be accessible to the public 
for research purposes. 


Do you have original materials of local interest which you would consider donating to 
the library? If you belong to a local club or organization, please consider donating your 
records to the Vigo County Public Library. This will insure that your organization's 
records will be preserved and become a documented part of your community's history. 


If you are interested in learning more about the Archives or want to donate local history 
records, please fill out this form and return to the Vigo County Public Library, One 
Library Square, Terre Haute, IN 47807. Or you may contact Susan Dehler, Community 
Archivist, directly at 232-1113. 

Name 

Address 

Phone 


Material to consider for donation: 


Accession Number 


831215 
860820 


800620; SM D.C. 2 


800630A- 
841002 
770605 
910601 D- 
910524A 
840824 
861103 
790724C- 
850124A 
771027 


791121C- 
790727B- 
850124C- 
880301 
900320 


780222 
800627 
900424B- 
861103B 
800305 


LOCAL HISTORY RESOURCES ON WOMEN 
Community Archives Collection 


Vigo County Public Library 


Collection Title 

American Association of University Women, 1924-1982 
Associations, Clubs, Societies, & Organizations, 1871-1974 
Athenaeum Club, 1894-1974 

Bertha Pratt King, 1914-1972 

Delta Kappa Gamma Society (Delta Chapter), 1938-1980 
Deming Woman’s Club, 1927-1961 

Evangeline Harris Merriweather Collection, ca. 1938-1944 
Evangeline Harris Merriweather Scrapbooks, 1910-1950 
Florence Nightingale Club, 1925-1982 

Frances E. Hughes Collection, 1947-1975 

Girl Scouts, Terre Haute Area, 1918-1969 

Harriet Hosmer Papers, ca. 1890 


H.E.L.P. (Housewives Effort for Local Progress) Collection, 
1961-1971 


H.E.L.P. (Housewives Effort for Local Progress), 1968-1975 
Home for Aged Women, 1888-1909 

Homemakers Clubs - Indiana Extension, 1932-1968 

Ida Husted Harper Collection, 1872-1894 


Jane Dabney Shackelford Book Collection and Memorabilia, 
1901-1970 


Jane Dabney Shackelford Collection, 1895-1978 
Jane Dabney Shackelford Collection, 1914-1979 
Jennie McFarland Letter, 1865 

Kathy Gurchiek Scrapbook, 1971-1972 

League of Women Voters of Terre Haute, 1938-1977 


LOCAL HISTORY RESOURCES ON WOMEN 


Accession Number 
850124D- 

800617B- 

850124B- 

861114 

910601E- 

790724D- 

790723A- 


800114B- 
800606 
790723D- 
830106C- 
OV 93 

SM D.C. 12 
900424F- 
791206 


791205 
780418 
790724A- 
880427A- 
830824B- 
881115C- 
791212 
790523B 
851127B- 
850923B- 


Collection Title 

Lowney T. Handy Letters to Frances E. Hughes, 1950-1951 
Margaret Beecher Papers, 1970-1979 

Mary Louise Moscan Drawings, 1980-1982 

Mrs. Arthur Cunningham Collection, 1910-1945 

My Happy Days by Jane Dabney Shackelford, 1944 

Navy Mothers” Club No. 216, 1959-1968 


Needlework Guild of America, Terre Haute Branch, 
1904-1943 


Rose Ladies Aid Society, 1870-1919 

Rose Ladies Aid Society, 1870-1970 

Round Table Study Club, 1921-1965 

Round Table Study Club, 1902-1952 

St. Anthony Hospital School of Nursing, ca. 1912-1988 
Sister Johanna M. Baur Letters, 1934-1953 

Smith Family Letters, 1838-1863 


Terre Haute Art Association (including the Decorative Art 
Society), 1882-1921 


Vigo County Council of Church Women United, 1922-1978 
Vigo County Medical Auxiliary, 1927-1977 

Wednesday Tourist Club, 1908-1980 

Welcome Club, 1949-1986 

Woman's Club, Marshall, IL, 1898-1907 

Woman's Department Club Yearbooks, 1960-1969 
Women's Clubs of Terre Haute, 1879-1920 

Women's Symphony Society, 1964-1978 


World War Il Letters to Florise Hunsucker, 1943-1945 
Y W.C.A., 1902-1960s 


